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In general, the author, while not over-anxious to be practical and 
edifying, speaks with such clearness and conviction that his book is a 
moral tonic. He recognizes what is sometimes forgotten by his 
fellows, that a prime requisite of a text-book on Ethics is evident 
system, a logical structure as nearly faultless as possible. Accord- 
ingly, he endeavors to make his work practical in the best sense. 

Professor Wright regards Ethics as a science, yet he does not allow 
himself to be hampered by too strict an interpretation of the term. 
He does not hesitate on occasion to pass from the scientific to the 
philosophical point of view. While, in general, efforts to fuse the 
scientific and the philosophical are ill-advised, Ethics is so distinctively 
and fundamentally a philosophical discipline that a hard-and-fast 
scientific treatment limits unduly the range of discussion. Professor 
Wright treats Ethics as a science only in the sense that its material 
lends itself to systematic arrangement, with Self-realization as the 
organizing principle. 

George A. Wilson. 
Syracuse University. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By Orlin Ottman Fletcher. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. — pp. xvii, 420. 
To write a book which will successfully meet the beginner in philos- 
ophy on his own level and safely conduct him into the difficult path 
of philosophical inquiry without benumbing his spirit and chilling his 
interest in the subject is a desperately difficult task. One who 
undertakes to write such a book is at once confronted by many 
perplexities. Where shall he begin and where leave off? What shall 
he discuss and what shall he exclude from consideration? With how 
great a show of finality shall he present his conclusions? Indeed, 
what conclusions shall he reach? For it must be assumed that the 
student for whom the book is primarily intended knows little or noth- 
ing about philosophical problems and methods, that too much or too 
little in the book will bewilder him and give him a false impression of 
what philosophy really is, and that too great a hesitancy on the part 
of the author to express his own views in the light of conflicting 
opinions will lead to scepticism concerning the possibility of the 
science of philosophy itself, just as surely as too great a degree of 
dogmatism in the presentation of the various problems will defeat 
its own end and leave the student untouched by the invigorating 
stimulus of the philosophic spirit. To write a first book in philosophy 
is a task not to be lightly undertaken. 

The volume before us is a very serious and a very commendable 
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effort to accomplish this difficult task. It is the product of several 
years of classroom work, as every such volume should be, is written 
in a very terse and vigorous style, and can hardly fail to encourage 
the student to philosophize on his own account — a characteristic of 
the book which cannot be too highly praised, and which should 
commend it to the careful consideration of all teachers of philosophy 
who are interested in finding a suitable text for use with first year 
students. 

The scope of the work can perhaps best be indicated by a summary 
of its contents. It is divided into four parts. Part I is introductory. 
Part II is historical, giving a very comprehensive, but very general 
summary of the views of the principal philosophers from the pre- 
Socratics through Spencer; the thought- tendencies of the present are 
indicated. Part III constitutes the body of the work, and is sub- 
divided into two divisions. The first of these divisions is epistemo- 
logical, discussing the nature of knowledge, the relation between 
knowledge and reality, and the nature of reality. The second division 
is devoted to a consideration of the categories, the categories treated 
being those of Permanence and Change; Individuality; Substantiality; 
Quality; Quantity; Space; Time; Activity, Rest, and Motion; Caus- 
ality; Finality; Individuality and Personality; Sociality. Part IV 
deals with the problems of the freedom of the will and the existence 
of God. 

In the preface the author frankly states that he has a philosophical 
doctrine, and that that fact "determines the treatment given the 
questions and opinions" discussed in his book (p. vi). His philo- 
sophical doctrine is that of objective idealism, and the conclusions 
and opinions which his volume sets forth are those which naturally 
tfollow from this peculiar point of view. This bias, however, does not 
ilessen the value of the book as a text, since all questions considered 
;are discussed with eminent fairness and opposing views are stated and 
criticized. Every book must be written from some point of view, 
but that fact does not necessarily make for dogmatism in discussion. 
Teachers who agree with the point of view of the present text will find 
it helpful; those who are forced to dissent from its point of view will 
find it stimulating. 

While I personally agree with the point of view from which the book 
is written, and while I accept most of the conclusions which it reaches, 
there is one defect in it which, as it seems to me, will greatly impair 
its usefulness as a text-book. The historical part of the book will 
very probably not serve the purpose which the author intends; on the 
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contrary, I am inclined to think that it will defeat its own end. In- 
stead of helping the student for whom the book is presumably written, 
this historical introduction will rather confuse him. In my opinion, 
it is simply impossible to give in one Part of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy a summary of the whole history of philosophical speculation, 
even though one hundred and seven pages be devoted to that purpose, 
which will be of very much assistance to the average student in com- 
prehending problems discussed in another Part. This arrangement 
presupposes powers of synthesis which the uninitiated student does 
not possess. 

This criticism is not to be interpreted as implying that I object to 
an historical introduction to the independent discussion of philo- 
sophical problems. On the contrary, I should be inclined to insist, 
and in my own teaching I proceed upon the assumption, that the 
historical introduction is essential. What I am objecting to here is 
only the manner in which the historical introduction is treated in the 
present volume. I believe the treatment is unpedagogical ; the his- 
torical summary will, I am convinced, prove practically useless so far 
as the student is concerned, despite its general accuracy. There is 
too much material included in it, in the first place; and the opinions 
of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, and the rest are separated by too 
many pages from the particular problems where these opinions would 
be of assistance to the struggling undergraduate. I can well see the 
bewilderment of students as they wander through these one hundred 
and more pages, packed full of the thoughts of the great thinkers of 
the past, wondering what it all has to do with an introduction to the 
discussion of philosophical problems; and when at the end of the 
semester's labors they have finished the book, I dare say few, if any, 
would be able to tell on the basis of their own experience why the 
historical part of the book should have been written at all. 

A better method, it seems to me, would have been to give a clear 
and concise account of the historical side of each problem as it comes 
up for consideration. Despite his extended historical introduction, 
the author finds this method necessary in his discussion of some of the 
categories, as, for example, that of Substantiality. Here (pp. 265 ff.) 
we find a summary of the views of both ancient and modern philos- 
ophers concerning Substance inserted as an introduction to the 
author's (and the student's) independent investigation of the problem; 
and here the historical part of the discussion seems vital and meaning- 
ful, as I have no doubt the student will find it to be. Had all the 
other categories, as well as the problem of knowledge and reality, been 
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treated in the same way, the book, in my estimation, would have been 
greatly improved as a text. It is to be hoped that, in the next edition, 
the author will merge Part II into Part III, using the historical back- 
ground for the one specific purpose of orienting the student with 
reference to the problem in hand. It seems to me that the usefulness 
of the book as a text for beginners will be decidedly increased when 
this is done. 

The arrangement of the book into sections and sub-sections is 
admirable, and will greatly help the student to keep his bearings. 
The book is in very good print, an index is supplied, and a list of 
references is given for each chapter. The author has referred in this 
list almost exclusively to works with whose general conclusions he is 
in agreement. It might be questioned whether reference should 
not also have been made to works of other philosophic faiths; had 
this been done, the value of the bibliography would most certainly 
not have been diminished. It is very easy, however, for those who 
use the book as a text to supplement the bibliography in any way 
they may see fit, or even to substitute another. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 



